The Blessed One
on, it were  spells and astrological tables, which gave minute
instructions how, when, and in what circumstances it should be
struck, if the country were invaded. These instructions had no
resemblance to those governing the ringing of church bells in
England in this year of 1942. The Yattara bell was not sounded as
a warning, but as an occult offensive. The notes, provided the par-
ticularities of the tables were complied with, would operate to put
the invaders to flight by deranging their astrological chart and so
placing them in jeopardy. This belief in a magic reinforced by
astrology was a characteristic of Arakan and more will be heard of
it later on. In the exact centre of this top enclosure was the shrine.
The original had been destroyed at the time of the Mongolian or
Arakanese invasion of A.D. 957 and had been rebuilt during the
period when the country was a feudatory of the Pagan kings of
Burma. In Manrique's time it must therefore have resembled a
small pagoda of the Pagan dynasty type, a structure with massive
brick or stone walls enclosing a chamber and surmounted by a
spire. In the chamber was the famous image, a bronze over ten
feet high representing the Buddha dressed as a monk and seated
on a throne, his legs folded under him, his left hand open on his
lap, the right touching earth with the tips of the fingers, a sym-
bolical gesture denoting active compassion for mankind. As men-
tioned further back, this image was removed in 1784 to Man-
dalay, where I have seen it on more than one occasion. An object
of fervent worship by many Buddhist pilgrims, it has been
plastered so thickly with gold-leaf that its antique beauty has been
smothered. To look at it now you would never guess that it be-
longed to the first centuries of Indian colonization eastwards, a
classical bronze perhaps eighteen hundred years old. Yet perhaps
it is not the original. Who can be sure? The shrine was destroyed
on several occasions and once deserted for a long period. But this is
heresy. The orthodox Buddhist view is that it is one of five con-
temporary likenesses of the Master, two of these being in India
and two in Paradise. Yet between the extremes of scepticism and
belief there is much solid evidence. The archaeologist can bite on
the fact that Sirigutta hill lies in the north-east corner of the site
once occupied by the ancient city of Dhannavati, whose walls are
still traceable, an Indian city, built certainly not later than the
first century A.D., perhaps much earlier. And the walls of the
three courts of the Mahamuni, the reservoir, and the Hindu
sculptures, have been declared by competent authorities to date
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